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ON a previous occasion (see 8 §8. ii. 241) 
I gave a list of fifty-two books, as published 
down to 1892. In 1896, at p. lxxix. of my 
“Student’s Pastime,’ I continued the list 
down to that date with one alteration in the 
numbering. The book numbered 52 in 
1892 was then altered to 36*, because I did 
no more than edit it. 

I now beg leave to continue the list of 
1892, beginning with No. 52 as newly applied. 

52. Chaucer’s House of Fame. Oxford, 1893. 
‘Crown 8vo, pp. 136. 

53. (a) The Bruce. By John Barbour. Part I. 
(Scottish Text Society.) Edinburgh, 1893-4. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 1-351. (6) The same; Part II. 
1893-4. Pp. i-viii, 1-431. (c) The same; 
Part III. 1894-5. Pp. i-xci. N.B. (c) and (a) 
form Vol. I. ; (0) is Vol. II. 

54. The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Oxford, 1894. Six vols. demy 8vo. Vol. I. 
The Romaunt of the Rose, and Minor Poems ; 
pp. lIxiv, 568. Vol. II. Boethius; Troilus ; 

. lxxx, 506. Vol. III. House of Fame; 

gend of Good Women; Astrolabe ; Sources of 
the Tales; pp. Ixxx, 504. Vol. IV. Canterbury 
Tales ; Tale of Gamelyn ; pp. xxxii, 667. Vol. V. 





Notes to the Canterbury Tales; pp. xxviii, 515. 
Vol. VI. Introduction; Glossary; Indexes ; 
pp. ciii, 445. 

55. The Student’s Chaucer. Oxford, 1895. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxiv, 732; with Glossarial Index, 
pp- 149. [This Glossarial Index was also pub- 
lished separately.] 

56. Nine Specimens of 
(E.D.S., No. 76.) Oxford, 
pp. xxiv, 193. 

57. Two Collections of Derbicisms. By S. 
Pegge, A.M. Edited by W. W. S. and Thomas 
Hallam. (E.D.S. No. 78.) Oxford, 1896. Demy 
8vo, pp. c, 138. [From Pegge’s MS. copy.] 

58. A Student’s Pastime ; being a select series 
of articles reprinted from ‘N. and Q.’ Oxford, 
1896. Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxxiv, 410. 

59. The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Vol. VII. (supplementary). Chaucerian and 
other Pieces. Oxford, 1897. Demy 8vo, pp. 
Ixxxiv, 608. 

60. Chaucer: The Hous of Fame. Oxford, 
1897. Extra feap. 8vo, pp. 136. 

61. The Chaucer Canon. Oxford, 1900. Crown 
8vo, pp. xi, 167. 

62. Notes on English Etymology. Oxford, 
1901. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii, 479. 

63. The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire. (Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society.) Cambridge, 1901. 
Demy 8vo, pp. vi, 80. 

64. The Lay of Havelok the Dane. Oxford, 
1902. Extra feap. 8vo, pp. Ix, 171. See No. 9. 

65. The Place-Names of Huntingdonshire. 
(Cambridge Antiquarian Society.) Cambridge, 
1903. Demy 8vo, pp. 317-60 (in vol. x.). 

66. The Knight’s Tale. By Geoffrey Chaucer 
Done into modern English. London, A. Moring 
& Co. 1904. 16mo, pp. xxiii, 106. 

67. The Man of Law’s Tale, the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale,and the Squire’s Tale. By Geoffrey Chaucer, 
London, A. Moring & Co. 1904. 16mo, pp. xxiii, 
127. 

68. The Prioress’s Tale and other Tales. By 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Done into modern English. 
London, A. Moring & Co. 1904. 16mo, pp. xxvi, 


Hert- 


English Dialects. 
1895. Demy 8vo, 


58. 
69. The Place-Names of Hertfordshire. 


ford, 1904. Demy 8vo, pp. 75. 

70. The Vision of Piers the Plowman ; prologue 
and Passus I.-VII. By William Langland. 
Done into modern English. London, A. Moring 
& Co. 1905. 16mo, pp. xxix, 151. 

71. A Primer of Classical and English Philology. 
Oxford, 1905. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viii, 101. 

72. Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede. Oxford, 
1906. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. xxxii, 73. 

73. The Place-Names of Bedfordshire. (Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society.) Cambridge, 1906. 
Demy 8vo, pp. vii, 74. 

74. The Legend of Good Women. By Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Done into modern English. London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1907. 16mo, pp. xxiii, 131. 

75. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
and Minor Poems. By Geoffrey Chaucer. Done 
into modern English. London, Chatto & Windus, 
1907. 16mo, pp. xxxi, 168. 

76. The Proverbs of Alfred. Oxford, 1907. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. xlvi, 94. 

77. The Parliament of Birds and The House of 
Fame. By Geoffrey Chaucer. Done into modern 
English. London, Chatto & Windus, 1908. 
16mo, pp. xxvii, 135. 
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78. Early English Proverbs. Oxford, 1910. 
8vo, pp. xxiv, 147. 

The following are later editions of books 
first published before 1896, and not noticed 


in the former list :— 


35. (d) ZElfric’s Lives of Saints. Part. IV. 
(E.E.T.S.) Vol. I1; concluding part. 1900, Pp. 


xiii, 225-474. a 

38. (D) An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. Third edition. Oxford, 1898. 
4to, pp. xxxiv, 844. (E)Thesame; New edition, 
revised and enlarged. Oxford, 1910. 4to, pp. 
xliv, 780. . Ox. 

39. (E) A Concise Etymological Dictionary 


of the English Language. New edition; re- 
written and rearranged. Oxford, 1901. Crown 


8vo, pp. xv, 663. . 

40. (B) The Tale of Gamelyn; with notes and 
a glossary. Oxford, 18938. Second edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo, pp. xl, 64. 

46. (B) Chaucer: the Minor Poems. Oxford, 
1896. Second and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. Ixxxvi, 502. 

50. (B)A Primer of English Etymology. Second 
edition. Oxford, 1895. (C) Third edition, 1898. 
(D) Fourth edition, 1904. (E) Fifth edition, 1910. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 





T, L. PEACOCK’S ‘ESSAY ON 
FASHIONABLE LITERATURE.’ 
(Concluded from p. 5.) 


I now give the remainder of the first part 
of Peacock’s Essay from MS. 36,815 in the 
British Museum :— 

“The monthly publications are so numerous 
that the most indefatigable reader of desultory 
literature could not get through the whole of their 
contents in a month—a very happy circum- 
stance, no doubt, for that not innumerous class 
of persons who make the reading of reviews and 
magazines the sole business of their lives. All 
these have their own little exclusive circles of 
favour and fashion, and it is very amusing to 
trace in any one of them half-a-dozen favoured 
names circling in the pre-eminence of glory in 
that little circle, and scarcely named or known 
out of it. Glory, it is said, is like a circle in the 
water that grows feebler and feebler as it recedes 
from the centre and expands with a wider circum- 
ference; but the glory of these little idols of 
little literary factions is like the many circles pro- 
duced by the simultaneous splashing of a multi- 
tude of equal-sized pebbles, which each throws 
out for a few inches its own little series of con- 
centric circles, limiting and limited by the small 
rings of its brother pebbles. 

“Each of these little instructions of genius 
has its own little audience of admirers, who, read- 
ing only those things belonging to their own party 
or gang, peep through these intellectual telescopes 
and think they have a complete view of the age, 
while they see only a minute fraction of it. Thus 
it fares with the insulated reader of a solitary 
review, the inhabitants of large towns, the fre- 
quenters of reading-rooms who consult them ‘ én 
masse.’ In these publications the mutual flattery 
of ‘learned correspondents’ to their own ‘inestim- 





able miscellany’ carries the ‘ Tickle me, Mr. 
Hayley,’ principle to a surprising extent. There 
is a systematical cant in criticism which passes 
with many for the language of superior intelli- 
gence; such, for instance, is that which pro- 
nounces unintelligible whatever is in any degree 
obscure, more especially if it be really matter of 
deeper sense than the critic likes to be molested 
with. A critic is bound to study for an author’s 
meaning, and not to make his own stupidity 
another’s reproach. 

** Knight’s * Principle of Taste’ is as admirable 
a piece of philosophical criticism as has appeared 
in any language. One of the best metaphysical 
and one of the best moral treatises in any language 
appeared at the same time. The period seemed 
to promise the revival of philosophy, but it has 
since fallen into deeper sleep than ever, and even 
classical literature seems sinking into the same 
repose. The favourite journals of the day, only 
within a very few years, were seldom without a 
classical and philosophical article for the fear of 
keeping up appearances: but now we _ have 
volume after volume without either, and almost 
without anything to remind us that such things 
were. Sir William Drummond complains that 
philosophy is neglected at the universities from an 
exclusive respect for classical literature. I wish 
the reason were so good. Philosophy is dis- 
couraged from fear of itself, not from love of the 
classics. There would be too much philosophy 
in the latter for the purposes of public education 
were it not happily neutralised by the very ingeni- 
ous process’ of academical chemistry which 
separates reason from grammar, taste from 
prosody, philosophy from philology, and absorbs 
all perception of the charms of the former in 
tedium and disgust at the drudgery of the latter 
Classical literature, thus discarded of all power 
to shake the dominion of venerable iniquity and 
hoary imposture, is used merely as a stepping- 
stone to church preferment, and there, God knows 

Small skill in Latin and still less in Greek 
Is more than adequate to all we seek. 

“If periodical criticism were honestly and 
conscientiously conducted, it might be a question 
how far it has been beneficial or injurious to 
literature ; but being, as it is, merely a fraudulent 
and exclusive tool of party and partiality, that 
it is highly detrimental to it none but a trading 
critic will deny. The success of a new work is 
made to depend, in a great measure, not on the 
degree of its intrinsic merit, but on the degree of 
interest the publisher may have with the periodical 
press. Works of weight and utility break through 
these flimsy obstacles, but on the light and 
transient literature of the day its effect is almost 
omnipotent. Personal or political alliance being 
the only passports to critical notice, the inde- 
pendence and high thinking that keeps an 
individual aloof from all the petty subdivisions 
of fashion makes every gang his foe. There is a 
common influence to which the periodical press 
is subservient: it has many ultras on the side of 
power, but none on the side of liberty (one or 
two publications excepted). And this is from 
want of sufficient liberty of the press, which 
is ample to all purposes; it is from want of an 
audience. There is a degree of spurious liberty 
a Whiggish moderation with which many will go 
hand in hand, but few have the courage to push 
enquiry to its limits. Now though there is no 
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censorship of the press, there is an influence widely 
diffused and mighty in its application that is 
almost equivalent to it. The whole scheme of our 
government is based on influence, and the immense 
number of genteel persons, who are maintained by 
the taxes, gives this influence an extent and com- 
plication from which few persons are free. They 
shrink from truth, for it shows those dangers 
which they dare not face. Corruption must be 
stamped upon a work before it can be admitted 
to fashionable simulation, 

‘*In orthodox families that have the advan- 
tage of being acquainted with such a phenomenon 
as a reading parson or any tolerably literate 
variety of political and theological orthodoxy— 
the reading of the young ladies is very much 
influenced by his advice. He is careful not to 
prohibit unless in extreme cases—Voltaire’s, for 
example, who is by many well-meaning ladies 
and gentlemen in leading strings considered 
little better than a devilincarnate. He is careful 
not to prohibit, for prohibition is usually accom- 
panied with longing for forbidden fruit—it is much 
more easy to exclude by silence, and preoccupy 
by counter-recommendation. Hence ladies read 
only for amusement: the best recommendation 
a work of fancy can have is that it should incul- 
cate no opinions at all, but implicitly acquiesce in 
all the assumptions of worldly wisdom. The next 
best is that it should be well-seasoned with 
‘ petitiones principii’ in favour of things as they 
are. 

“* Fancy indeed treadsa dangerous ground when 
she trespasses in the land of opinion—the soil 
is too slippery for her glass slippers, and the 
atmosphere too heavy for her filmy wings. But 
she is a degenerate spirit if she be contented 
within the limits of her own empire. She should 
keep the mind continually poring upon phan- 
tasies without pointing tomore important realities. 
Her province is to awaken the mind, not to 
enchain it. Poetry precludes philosophy, but 
true poetry prepares its path. Cervantes— 
Rabelais—Swift —Voltaire—Fielding—have led 
fancy against opinion with a success that no 
other names can parallel. Works of mere amuse- 
ment that treat nothing may have an accidental 
and transient success, but cannot, of course, have 
influence in their own times, and will certainly 
not pass to posterity. Mr. Scott’s success has 
been attributed, in a great measure, to his keeping 
clear of opinion. But he is far from being a 
writer who teaches nothing. On the contrary, 
he communicates fresh and valuable information. 
He is the historian of a peculiar and minute 
class of our own countrymen who, within a few 
years, have completely passed away. He offers 
materials to the philosopher in depicting, with 
the truth of life, the features of human nature 
in a peculiar state of society before comparatively 
little known. Information, not enquiry—manners, 
not morals—facts, not inferences—are the taste of 
the present day. If philosophy be not dead, she is, 
at least, sleeping in the country of Bacon and 
Locke. The seats of learning (as the universities 
are still called according to the proverb ‘ Once a 
captain always a captain’) are armed cap-a-pie 
against her. The metaphysician, having lifted 





his voice and been regarded by no man, folds up 
his Plato and writes a poem,”’ 

The second part of the essay consists 
of a long defence of Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel ’ 








and ‘ Kubla Khan’ against Thomas Moore, 
who reviewed them in The Edinburgh Review 
in 1816, and contains references to the Scotch 
periodical, and those connected with it, 
which equal in sarcasm and virulence any 
passages on the same subject in Peacock’s 
novels, Although of considerable length, 
it is incomplete ; the sentences are in places 
unfinished, while some have been com- 
mitted to paper rapidly, and only here and 
there exhibit their author’s singular but 
genial style. A.B. Younc, M.A., Ph.D. 


May I point out that the name Romeo 
** Loates ” (ante, p. 4, col. 2, 1. 22 from foot) 
should be Romeo Coates, the self-styled 
** Amateur of Fashion ” ? 

Wm. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 





SOUTH AFRICAN SLANG. 


In Dr. Karl Lentzner’s ‘ Wérterbuch der 
englischen Volkssprache Australiens und 
einiger englischen Mischsprachen,’ which has 
the sub-title ‘Colonial English, a Glossary ’ 
(Halle, Leipzig, and London, 1891), I find 
on p. 101, under the heading ‘ South African 
Slang,’ the following item :— 

_ “ Footsac, be off! An apostrophe to drive away 
intrusive dogs. Apparently a compound of the 
French foutre, pronounced foute, and sacré.” 

As this word may perhaps find its way 
into a supplement to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ it may not 
be useless to point out that it is simply a con- 
traction of Dutch Voort, zeg ik, *‘ Away 
(forth), say I.” 

The ‘‘High” Dutch zeggen has become 
zé or sé in South Africa, as leggen has become 
lé, &c., and as M.E. seggen and leggen became 
“say”? and “lay.” Voort=vort; so we 
have vort zé’k, and this, heard by English 
ears and pronounced by an English tongue, 
quite explains the ‘* word.” 

On p. 102 of the same book scoff, food, and 
to scoff or to scorf, *‘to devour, eat voraci- 
ously” (this definition is not correct: it 
means simply ‘‘ to eat”), are compared with 
Danish skaffe, a naval term “to eat.” But 
there is a Dutch schaffen or schaften, ‘‘ to 
knock off work for taking meals,” a work- 
man’s term, and doubtless originally a 
Dutch naval term. The word occurs in 
English dialects as well; Wright, ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
also defines it ‘‘to eat voraciously, to 
devour.” 

There is a bit of a knot in the etymology. 

The word means in Dutch also “to pro- 
cure” (ver-schaffen, procure), and “‘ to do,” 
“*to bring about.’ In these meanings it is 
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certainly from Germ. schaffen, and connected 
by the prolific root skap with schépfen, Du. 
scheppen, Engl. scoop. 

All through the history of this root run 
two meanings, ‘‘to scoop (up)” and ‘to 
create, make, form,” and they meet in Du. 
scheppen. ‘‘They cannot be separated,” 
says J. Franck. ‘‘ The original meaning is 
obscure, because this root is not known out- 
side Germanic.”” Let me say that French 
has chope, a large beer-glass and measure, 
from Germ. Schoppen; and chopine, a 
popular (and by no means obsolete, as the 
dictionaries state) measure for wine, about 
half a litre. Thus it seems easy to explain 
the verb to scoff, ‘“‘to eat,’’ through the 
meanings ‘‘to make,” ‘“‘to prepare” (for 
eating), ‘“‘to dish up.” 

But in the Dutch language they have a 
verb schoften, ‘‘to knock off work for 
meals,” which would be derived from the 
noun schoft, ‘‘the fourth part of a workday,” 
separated by the meals. This noun has 
equivalents in Scandinavian and Low- 
German. Dutch has both schaft-tyd and 
schoft-tyd, meaning the same thing, yet 
Franck would have them unrelated. ‘This 
word schoft,”’ he says, ‘* relates to schuiven, to 
glide, to shove.” Does it though? Not 
more than in so far as the root of shove may 
be related to the root of scoop. It seems to 
me that the similarity of schaften and 
schoften, and their derivatives, has escaped 
the attention of Franck. Might not the 
meaning ‘‘ working-time,” ‘part of the 
‘day,’ be secondary, and the result of trans- 
position—from the meaning ‘‘ meal-times ” 
to ‘‘ the time between meals ”? The plural of 
schoft, schoven, shows that the ¢ is excrescent; 
so is that in schaften ; they may both be due 
to the compound schaf(t)-tyd, schof(t)-tyd= 
“* scoff-time,”’ ‘‘ scoffing-time.” 

If that is so, then they are evidently 
identical, and the noun schoft in the above 
sense is derived from the verb. Then the 
etymologist in connecting scoff with the 
root of scoop, &e., is safe. N. RAaFF. 





Sir WILLIAM GODBOLD.—Sixty years is a 
long period for a query in your ever-interast- 
ing paper to remain unanswered. 

While it is doubtful if the original querist 
be still alive to glean the information, I wish 
to place on record a partial reply to G. A. C., 
who upon p. 93 of the first volume of the 
First Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ on 8 December, 
1849, asked for information about Sir 
William Godbold, to whose memory a mural 
‘monument still exists in the church of 





Mendham, Suffolk. A similar inquiry had 
been made in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, 1842, but without eliciting any reply. 

The monument states that Sir William was 
of illustrious and ancient lineage, had made 
seven journeys into Italy, Greece, Palestine, 
Arabia, and Persia in the pursuit of litera- 
ture, and grew old in his native land, dying 
in London in April, MDCXCIIIC. 

Up to the present no reply has, I believe, 
been forthcoming. It is remarkable that no 
records have come to light of so great a 
traveller at a period when it was no easy 
matter to get about the world. 

S. H. A. H. in his book upon the Hearth 
Tax in Suffolk considers him to have been 
a bogus or blunder knight. (He was charged 
for ten hearths at Mendham, seven at West- 
hall, and three at Weybread.) I find, how- 
ever, that in the Allegations of Marriages at 
Canterbury, when, in 1669, he was about to 
wed the widow of the Third Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, he is described as Sir William God- 
bold. One would hardly think that upon 
such an occasion any honourable man 
would assume a title to which he had no 
right, nor would the Bodleian Library with- 
out good reason describe him thus in its 

rinted catalogues of manuscripts, as it does 
in several places. 

I am indebted to that library for the 
information contained in a manuscript 
letter which I transcribe from a_ photo- 
graphic reproduction, and which contains 
evidence of his having been in Italy in 1654 : 
5 Rome 25 July 1654. 

Sr 

for newes, we haue our sceanes here as well as you, 
many jealousies, the markes of future troubles, stil 
more great ones in disgrace; his holinesse & the 
Spanyard dayly affronting & affronted, ready to lay 
handes to sword, florentines & Genoes dispute the 
greatnesse of theur little Commonwealths: in short 
this age is active in all parts. The 23'4 Instant at 
midnight we had here a terrible earthquake; some 
houses & a part of the wall of this place is falne, 
many quitted their houses, we only our beds, which 
with the whole fabrick of our pallace was rocked as 
a cradle, which put vs in minde of our Infancy & 
caused vs to wish for the like innocency: God 
protect & deliver vs from such se 

W. GopBoLp. 

It would be interesting to learn at which 
palace in Rome Godbold was staying, and if 
records exist of this earthquake, for they 
would confirm the authenticity of the letter. 

Before discovering this letter I was in- 
clined to consider the account of bis various 
voyages somewhat mythical, in spite of the 
mural inscription ; but since it partly con- 
firms them, I hope it may lead to further 
light upon his travels. 
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Although bearing the same surname, I 
do not claim to be a descendant of his, but 
belong to a collateral branch of the family. 

H. J. GopBoLp. 

6, Loris Road, Hammersmith, W. 


JEREMY TAYLOR AND PETRONIUS. (See 
11 S. i. 466.)—In ‘ A Course of Sermons for 
all the Sundays of the Year,’ Summer Half- 
year, Serm. xxiii, there is the following 
anonymous quotation :— 

saesi’ mendacium in damnum potens. 
This remains unidentified in Eden’s edition 
of Taylor’s works (iv. 612). The words are 
from Petronius, an author not unfrequently 
quoted by Taylor :— 
: Hoc ad furta compositus Sinon 
Firmabat, et mendacium in damnum potens. 
Petronius, cap. 89, vv. 13, 14 of the poem 
on the taking of Troy. 

The right reading of the second line, as in 
Buecheler’s text, seems to be 


et mens semper in damnum potens. 
which spoils the application in Taylor. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


Royat Tomss at St. Denis.—I have 
before me an interesting pamphlet, 16 pp. 
8vo, entitled, ‘ Inventaire ou Dénombrement 
tant des Corps Saints et Tombeaux des 
Rois, qu’autres Raretez qui se voyent en 
?Eglise de S. Denys, hors le Thresor.’ 
Other than “A Paris,” it has no imprint 
or date indication, but it was clearly pub- 
lished about 1680, as ‘“‘ Dans le Caveau com- 
munes des Ceremonies” are buried three 
infant daughters of the King (Louis XIV.), 
and the last important interment was ‘‘ Hen- 
riette-Marie, Reyne d’Angleterre, le 10 
Septembre, 1669.” 

Prepared, and probably sold, by the 
attendants who explained the monuments 
to curious visitors, it is much earlier than 
anything of the kind issued for Westminster 
Abbey, and we may assume that either the 
local demand was sufficient, or the numerous 
visitors from other countries justified such 
enterprise. The date is about forty years 
later than John Evelyn’s visit (‘ Diary,’ 
12 November, 1643), but a great many of the 
“Raretez qui sont dans le Cheur” are 
described by him. Unfortunately, the little 
guide terminates with this characteristic 
sentence: ‘‘ Ceux qui montreront le Thresor 
& les Tombeaux, diront le reste de ce que les 
Curieux veulent scavoir”; so we cannot 
through this source authenticate the marvels 





which Evelyn describes—the “‘ large gundola 
of Chrysolite,’” Solomon’s cup, &e. Very 
enthusiastic and full are the notes of what he 
saw, and we can believe that it was with 
much satisfaction that, ‘‘ having rewarded 
our courteous fryer, we tooke horse for 
Paris’; and I like to think he brought 
away a copy of some earlier issue of this 
visitors’ guide with him. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


IrnisH SUPERSTITION: Boys In PETTI- 
COATS AND Farries.—Harper’s Magazine for 
May contains an article on the Aran Islands, 
in which is the following passage :— 

** Little boys, until they are ten or eleven, dress 
in long petticoats ; nobody knows why.” 
Possibly an explanation may be found in a 
paragraph which appeared in The Hospital 
in 1905 :— 

*“In Connemara, in some of the districts, a 
nurse has met with boys of twelve and fourteen in 
petticoats. The mothers insist that the petticoats 
are worn to prevent the fairies from taking their 
boys, but the common-sense nurse often attributes 
the custom to motives of economy.” 

Even if the nurse’s explanation (which 
seems somewhat surprising to the mere 
man) were correct of the present day, it is 
evident that the belief in fairies and their 
habit of stealing boys must have existed quite 
recently. A similar superstition seems to 
exist in the Far East. Thus in ‘The 
World’s Children,’ by Menpes, we read that in 
China the mother of a family 
**is continually occupied with trying to deceive 
these evil spirits; and if there is only one boy 
in the family, and several girls, she will cunningly 
change their clothing and their mode of dress, 
putting the girl’s dress on the boy and the boy’s 
on the girl, so that if the spirits do come they 
may take one of the girls by mistake.” 

Readers of ‘ Kim’ may now call to mind 
how the Jat relates all that had been done 
to cure his sick child :— 

‘* We changed his name when the fever came. 
We put him into girl’s clothes.” 

To revert to Ireland. A man who stayed 
in Galway more than twenty years ago told 
me that at that time the custom in questicn 
was not confined to Connemara, as he used to 
see big boys in petticoats in other parts 
of the county; he had not inquired the 
reason of the dress. 

It would be interesting to know if there 
are any traces of this superstition in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. I presume 
that it has no connexion with the genesis of 
the Highland kilt. G. H. WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 
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— 

“VOTE EARLY AND VOTE OFTEN.’’—This | 
expression occurs in 1858. Mr. W. P.| 
Miles of South Carolina said in the House of 
Representatives on 31 March :— 

‘Tt has been recently told me that not long ago, 
at an election held in one of our northern cities, 
justly considered one of the brightest centers of 
intelligence and refinement, banners were openly 
displayed with this inscription, for the guidance of 
the popular sovereignty, upon their folds, *‘ Vote 
early and vote often.’”—Appendix to ‘ The Congres- 
sional Globe,’ 35th Congress, 1st Session, p. 286. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


‘*OssEss”’?: ‘‘ OBsEssION.”—This is an 
old dictionary word, obsolete for centuries, 
but I venture to doubt whether it was ever 
used by Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Thacke- 


They can change shape, and generally re- 
semble ragamuffins with sacks on their 
shoulders, going round at night to steal 
grapes. The last name recalls the better- 
known vourdalak, vampire (e.g., in A. S&S. 
Pushkin’s songs of the Southern Slavs), 
discussed long ago in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





GENERAL Havue.—I shall be much obliged 





ray, or Dickens. Modern journalists have 


got hold of it, and it is now finding its way | 


into serial fiction. One cannot resist a 
feeling of repugnance whenever it occurs, 
as at an unnecessary, ostentatious, and 
impertinent intruder. E. M. 

{The use of words is largely a matter of taste. 
Our own feeling is in favour of ‘‘ obsession,” and 
against ‘‘obsess,” to which we should preter 
* obsede,” used by R. L. Stevenson. ] 


‘* DISPENSE Bar.”’—I note that one of 
the compartments in a Brighton hotel is 
labelled ‘‘ Dispense Bar,” and presumably 
it is used for service to the waiters. The 
name, however, is a striking instance of 
survival, for one of the three meanings of 
“‘dispense’’ as a substantive given in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is ‘‘ A place where provisions are 
kept ; a storeroom, pantry, or cellar” ; and 


an illustrative quotation of 1622 mentions | 


“a little Dispense, or Pantrie.” 
A. F. R. 


DALMATIAN NIGHT SPECTRES.—Popular 
imagination in Croatia and the neighbour- 
ing country of Dalmatia has evolved a series 
of nocturnal monsters with singular names. 
I do not remember hearing of the following, 
which I have just come across in a Servian 
passage in a Slavonic reading-book. Some 
of them suggest the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

The orcho marin is a sea-monster, at home 
on land, which can assume any shape at 
will, attain a huge size, and travel at great 
speed. The mora is a fearsome creature 
which can assume any shape, and goes 
about at night killing the servants. The 
maninyovo resembles the orcho marin. The 
matsitch is a familiar spectre. The tentsima 
frightens children, and haunts dark spots. 
The vukodlatsy appear during grape harvest. 


|if any of your readers can give me infor- 
mation about General Haug, who fought 
in the defence of Rome, 1849, and again 
/under Garibaldi in 1866. Between those 
dates he took part in various campaigns 
on both sides of the Atlantic, especially 
distinguishing himself in the Polish revolu- 
tion, at which time he went by the name of 
Bossack. I have an impression that he 
was connected with the family of the Counts 
of Erbach, but I have been unable to verity 
this. There may exist a biography in 
German. E. MartTInENGO-CESARESCO. 
Sald, Lago di Garda. 


St. LEODEGARIUS AND THE St. LEGER 
Srakes.—I should be glad to be referred 
to some account of the history of the con- 
nexion of the saint with the race at Don- 
'easter which bears his name. The histories 
of Doncaster mention the last week of 
September as the date of the races, and St. 
Leger’s day is 2 October; but late in the 
eighteenth century the race would hardly 
have got its name from the saint except 
for some special reason. I do not know 
where to look for the reason. 

JOHN R. MaGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


‘ JANE SHORE.’—I shall be greatly obliged 
if any reader can favour me with information 
regarding the authoress of this old novel :— 

“‘Jane Shore; or, The Goldsmith’s Wife. An 
Historical Tale. By the Authoress of ‘The Jew’s 
| Daughter,’ ‘The Canadian Girl,’ etc. [720 pp.]. 
| London: John Bennett, Junr., 9, Newgate Street, 
| 1836. 8vo.” 

It has an engraved frontispiece, portrait of 
Jane Shore, and other steel plates, by W. 
| Watkins. Henry T. Forkarp. 

| Wigan Public Libraries. 
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‘“*THE Hoty Crows,” Lisson.—Can any 
one indicate a truthful history of the ** holy 
crows’ which were kept with great venera- 
tion at the Cathedral of Lisbon in 1787 ? 


In 1834 Richard Bentley of New Burling- 
ton Street published ‘* Italy ; with Sketches 
of Spain and Portugal, by the Author of 
*Vathek,’’’ who was, it need hardly be 
said, William Beckford. The two volumes 
of which the work is composed are made 
up of a series of letters. The passages we 
are about to quote from vol. ii. occur in a 
letter dated 8 November, 1787. They 
indicate that some Portuguese believed that 
these birds had a miraculously prolonged 
existence, and that they were deeply 
venerated by every one. Can any one point 
out when they were first introduced into the 
Cathedral of Lisbon, and how long their 
descendants remained there? So many 
changes have happened between the period 
when Beckford wrote and to-day that it is 
scarcely probable that their successors 
inhabit the cathedral at the present, though 
if they do we should like to hear of it. 
Are there instances of birds or mammals 
being kept in this fashion in other parts of 
Europe, or of the world in general? If it 
be so, how are they regarded from a folk- 
lore point of view ? ‘ 


Beckford, leaving another subject, re- 
marks :— 


* All this is admirable ; but nothing in comparison 
with some stories about certain holy crows. ‘The 
very birds are in_ being,’ said the sacristan. 

What!’ answered I, ‘the individual crows who 
attended St. Vincent?’ ‘Not exactly,’ was the 
reply (in a whisper, intended for my private ear) ; 


is 


* but their immediate descendants.’’ 
A note added at a later date states :— 


_ “At the time I wrote this, half Lisbon believed 
in the individuality of the crows, and the other 
half prudently concealed their scepticism.”—P. 203. 


‘* At length, however all this tasting and praising 
having been gone through with we set forth on the 
wings of holiness, to pay our devoirs to the holy 
crows. A certain sum having been allotted, time 
immemorial, for the maintenance of two birds of 
this species, we found them very comfortably 
established in a recess of a cloister adjoining the 
cathedral, well fed, and certainly most devoutly 
venerated. 


“* The origin of this singular custom dates as high 
as the days of St. Vincent, who was martyrized 
near the Cape which bears his name, and whose 
mangled body was conveyed to Lisbon in a boat, 
attended by crows. These disinterested birds, 
after seeing it decently interred, pursued _his 
murderers with dreadful screams and tore their 
eyes out. The boat and the crows are painted or 


sculptured in every corner of the cathedral, and 





upon several tablets appears emblazoned an end- 
less record of their penetration in the discovery of 
criminals. 

** It was growing late when we arrived, and their 
feathered sanctities were gone quietly to roost ; but 
the sacristans in waiting, the moment they saw us 
approach, officiously roused them. Oh, how plump 
and sleek and glossy they are! My admiration of 
their size, their plumage, and their deep-toned 
croakings carried me, I fear, beyond the bounds of 
saintly decorum. I was just stretching out my 
hand to stroke their feathers, when the missionary 
checked me with a solemn forbidding look. The 
rest of the company, aware of the proper cere- 
monial, kept a respectful distance whilst the 
sacristan anda toothless priest, almost bent double 
with age, communicated a long string of miraculous 
anecdotes concerning the present hely crows, their 
immediate predecessors, and other holy crows of 
the old time before them. To all these super- 
marvellous narrations, the missionary appeared to 
listen with implicit faith, and never opened his lips 
during the time we remained in the cloister, except 
to enforce our veneration and exclaim with pious 
composure, ‘ honrado corvo.’”—Pp. 207, 208, 209. 


Do the Corvide breed in captivity ? 
N. M. & A. 


BEN Jonson.—Will some one kindly give 
me the correct interpretation of the italicized 
words in the three following quotations from 
Ben Jonson ?— 

“We have the dullest, most wnbored ears for 
ag amongst our females.’—‘ Staple of News,’ 

el. 

“Tf you would be contented to endure a sliding 
reprehension at my hands.”—‘ Magnetic Lady,’ I. i. 

“* Strummel-patch’d, goggled-eyed grumbledories.” 
—‘ Every Man out of his Humour,’ v. 4. 

The usual interpretation of ‘ strummel ” 
does not seem to go comfortably with 
** pateh’d.” M. E. 


CHARLES GoRDON, PUBLISHER. — Mrs. 
Fyvie Mayo in her new book of recollections 
makes several references to Mr. Charles 
Gordon, a publisher of Paternoster Row. 
He had also a nephew in the publishing line. 
I have made various inquiries as to the 
identity of this publisher, but have failed 
to find any facts about him. Can any 
reader tell me who he was and when he died ? 

J. M. BuLLocH. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 

AMERICAN WoRDS AND PHRASES. (Con- 
tinued from 10 S. xi. 469 ; xii. 107.) 
Magooffer (1795).—Some kind of turtle or tortoise, 

apparently, on the back of which a fire might be 

indled. 

Mendoza (1830).—‘‘ A Mendoza under the chin,” 
with allusion to the Hebrew pugilist. 

Mistake one’s man (1794).—Is there an earlier 
instance ? 
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Mocock (10S. viii. 107).—This is a birch-bark basket 
or pannier. The word occurs as early as 1827. 

Mud-wasp (1824).—Is this creature separately re- 
cognized by entomologists ? 

Mung news (1844).— False news (?). 
examples ? 

Nail-driver (1872).—A rapid horse. 

apne (1878, Mrs. Stowe).—Something bitter ; but 
what? 

Place (1855).—To place a oe is to identify him. 
Scantily noticed in ‘N.E.D.’ 

Plug-muss (1857).—An uncommonly lively “ row.” 
Earlier examples? 

Pot and can (1789).—Hand in glove. 

Powder-falbin (1861).—Some kind of root. 

Preach a funeral (1851).—Earlier examples ? 

Prex, a college president (1828).—Ditto. 

Prickly heat (1830).—Ditto. 

Priming, no part of a (1833).—Ditto. 

Propaganda (1800).—The ‘N,.E.D’ gives no early 
example; but surely the term was used in Eng- 
land in the 18th century with reference to political 
and other opinions. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


ELIZABETHAN LICENCE TO Eat FLESH.— 
I shall be grateful if any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q. will say what the statute of 
5 Elizabeth is which is referred to below. 
The extract is from the Penshurst register, 
and I have seen a similar entry in the 
register of Sandhurst Church, Kent, signed 
or witnessed by the curate of the parish. 
The two entries are of about the same 
date :— 

**Mem: that Sir John Rivers and his Lady, 
bryng’ certificate from Paul Dane, Physician, of 
their indisposition of body, and so of hurt that 
might come to them by eating of fish in time of 
Lent, had licence given them to eate flesh by me 
Henry Hammond...... of Penshurst for the space of 
eight days...... statute Eliz. 5th which time now...... 
desire to have it renewed, which of......registered 
it, in the presence of...... ‘i 

Dr. Henry Hammond became Rector of 
Penshurst in 1633. A. L. F. 


Prince BisHop oF Baste, 1790.—Can 
any one tell me if the Prince Bishop of 
Basle in 1790-92 was a Roman Catholic or 
Lutheran ? I know he had a residence at 
Arlesheim at that date, but am not sure if his 
palace at Basle had been given up. I should 
also like to know his name. 

MILDRED HINDE. 

Heathcote, Wellington College, Berks. 


Earlier 


EGERTON LEIGH was admitted to West- 
minster School, 19 June, 1771. Particulars 
of his parentage and the date of his death 
are wanted. He must surely have been 
one of the Leighs of West Hall, High Leigh, 
but I cannot find him in my edition 
of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 

G. F. R. B. 





Francis Peck, son of Francis Peck of 
Hythe, Kent, was elected from Westminster 
to a scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1706. He was admitted to 
Trinity as a pensioner 28 May, 1706, and as 
scholar 25 April, 1707; he graduated B.A. 
1709, and M.A. 1713. I should be glad to 
know any further particulars of his career 
and the date of his death. , 

I ought perhaps to add that this Francis 
Peck is not the antiquary of that name, 
with whom he is confused by the writer of 
the article in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ (xliv. 
184). The antiquary, who was educated at 
the Charterhouse and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. 1715, and M.A. 
1727. G. F. R. B. 


‘ REVERBERATIONS.’—I have @ volume of 
short poems with this title which belonged 
to the late William Davies of Warrington, the 
author of ‘The Pilgrimage of the Tiber’ 
and other works. It has his name and the 
date 1853 written on the top of the title, 
and contains many notes and verbal correc- 
tions by him. It is in two parts: Part I. 

IV, 68; Part II. pp. IV, 108, 12mo, 
1849. It has been somewhere stated, I 
believe, but with what authority I do not 
know, that William Davies had intimate 
relations with D. G. Rossetti and his circle. 
Can any of your readers say who is the 
author of these poems ? He was evidently 
deeply imbued with Saga lore. 

Wma. NIxon. 

Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


East Inp1A Company’s MARINE SERVICE. 
—TI shall be glad if some reader will oblige 
me with the name of the author of a bio- 
graphy (or autobiography) which gives a 
spirited account of an officer’s adventures in 
the East India Company’s marine service 
against French privateers, Arab pirates, &c. 

A. E. DENHAM. 

92, Clarence Road, Wimbledon. 


Mrs. FirzHERBERT’s Sae.— Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert died at Brighton in March, 1837, 
and a sale of her effects took place there 
soon after. I shall be glad to know if there 
is a catalogue in existence. A.H.S. 


Winpsor STATIONMASTER.—Can any 
reader remember the name of the G.W.R. 
stationmaster at Windsor towards the end 
of the seventies ? Having quarrelled with 
his company, he resigned his position, and 
published some amusing reminiscences, 
which I should like to read —_ 


- 
. . 
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‘“ SEERSUCKER ” Coat.—In a recent novel| possibly the same. I may say I am ac- 


by an American writer 
coat*? occurs thrice in the first twelve 
pages, and it is recorded as an East Indian 
material in ‘The Century Dictionary.’ 
‘ Hobson-Jobson* makes no mention of it, 
and I ask its origin. Can the latter part of 


the word be a corruption of shikdr ? 
i. PSB. 


WaRREN AND WALLER Famities.—In 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ it is stated that 
the family of Waller of Cully and Finoe, co. 
Tipperary, is a branch of the Warrens of 
Poynton, co. Chester, and that one William 
Warren, alias Waller, of Bassingbourne, 
co. Cambridge, and of Ashwell, co. Herts, 
assumed the name of Waller, probably from 
an intermarriage with an heiress of the Waller 
family. Any inicrmation on the subject 
will be welcomed. The Wallers of Cully 
and Finoe bear the Warren and Waller arms 
quarterly. The Wallers of Prior Park, co. 
Tipperary, use the Warren arms only. 

P. D. M. 


Ecypr1aN Lirerary AssociaTIon.—In 
‘Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ Paris, 
1845, tome ii., it is stated that 
“la société littéraire d’Egypte (Egyptian Literary 
Association) a publié le premier volume de ses 
Mémoires, sous le titre de ‘ Miscellanea Egyptiaca,’ 
tome ler, premiére partie.” 

Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy, in his ‘ Literature 
of Egypt,’ vol. ii, 1888, p. 438, has this 
entry :— 

“* Miscellanea Aigyptiaca de l’Association Litté- 
raire d’Egypte. Anno 1842. Vol. I, part 1, pp. 20, 125. 
Alexandria, 1842. 4to. [No more published.]” 

Where can I find any information about 
this Association ? And where can a copy 
of the ‘ Miscellanea * be seen ? 

FrReEDK. A. Epwarps. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


JOHN BROOKE, FIFTEENTH-CENTURY Bar- 
RISTER.—John Brooke, a_ barrister and 
bencher of the Middle Temple, was Treasurer 
of that Inn of Court from 1501 to 1504. 

There was also @ contemporary John 
Brooke who became a serjeant-at-law and a 
judge. It is not known to which Inn of 
Court he belonged, or when he was made 
serjeant, but he died in 1522. He was a 
Somersetshire man, his pedigree being given 


in the Visitations for that county, and he| 
| linquent should receive in each case. 


was buried at St. Mary Redcliffe Church, 
Bristol. 

Can any one kindly tell me to which Inn 
of Court Serjeant Brooke belonged ? If the 


Middle Temple, the two John Brookes are 








‘‘in a seersucker | quainted with the printed records of the 


various Inns of Court. B. WHITEHEAD. 


2, Garden Court, Temple. 


J. FaBer.—Who ‘was this artist ? His 
name appears below a portrait of my great 
grandfather, the late William Rutter, 
formerly of Hull and Heligoland. The 
signature is followed by the words and figures 
—‘‘fec. 1814, Heligo-land.” 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


THompson, Royat ACADEMICIAN.—In- 
formation about him is desired—Christian 
name, dates of birth and death. He painted 
the portraits of three members of the family 
of Mr. James Sykes about 1793. 4 

JOHN PAKENHAM STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley. 


Replies. 


CLERGY RETIRING FROM THE 
DINNER TABLE. 
(11 S. ii. 9.) 


SEE the annotated edition of ‘Esmond’ in 
Maemillan’s “* English Classics,” 1903, p. 405, 
and the admirable edition by T. C. and W. 
Snow, Oxford, 1909, p. 470, and Index, 
sv. ‘Clergy.2 It was not the clergy in 
general, but the private chaplains, that were 
exposed to this indignity. 

In the ‘Satires* (ii. 6) of Joseph Hall, 
1597, we read :— 
A gentle squire would gladly entertaine 
Into his house some trencher-chaplaine : 
Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 
And that would stand to good conditions. 
First, that he lie upon the truckle-bed, 
Whiles his young maister lieth o’er his head. 
Second, that he do, on no default, 
Ever presume to sit above the salt. 
Third, that he never change his trencher twise. 
Fourth, that he use all common courtesies ; 
Sit beare at meales, and one halfe rise and wait. 
Last, that he never his young maister beat, 
But he must ask his mother to define 
How many jerkes she would his breech should line. 
All these observ’d, he could contented bee, 
To give five markes and winter liverie. 
I have copied the poem from Anderson’s 
‘* British Poets, only substituting she for 
he in the last line but two. Of course it 
was the mother who was to decide on the 
number of jerks (strokes, lashes) the de- 
Prof. 
H. V. Routh (in the ‘Cambridge History of 
English Literature,’ iv. 330) calls this mock 
advertisement the most perfect piece of 
workmanship in Hall’s ‘ Satires.’ 
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John Oldham (1653-83) in ‘A Satire 
addressed to a Friend that is about to leave 
the University * says :— 

Some think themselves exalted to the sky, 

If they light in some noble family ; 

Diet, a horse, and thirty pounds a year, 

Besides the advantage of his lordship’s ear, 

The credit of the business, and the state, 

Are things that in a youngster’s ears sound great. 
Little the inexperienced wretch does know 
What slavery he oft must undergo, 

Who, though in silken scarf and cassock dressed, 
Wears but a gayer livery at best; 

When dinner calls, the implement must wait, 
With holy words to consecrate the meat, 

But hold it for a favour seldom known, 

If he be deigned the honour to sit down. 

Soon as the tarts appear, Sir Crape, withdraw ! 
Those dainties are not for a spiritual maw ; 
Observe your distance, and be sure to stand 
Hard by the cistern with your cap in hand; 
There for diversion you may pick your teeth, 
Till the kind voider comes for your relief. 

For mere board wages such their freedom sell, 
Slaves to an hour and vassals to a bell; 

And if the enjoyment of one day be stole, 

They are but prisoners out upon parole ; 

Always the marks of slavery remain, 

And they, though loose, still drag about their chain, 


See Oldham’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ edited by 
R. Bell, 1854, pp. 223-5. The editor 
explains “ voider ” as “ the basket, or tray, 
used for carrying away the relics of the 
dinner.”’ 

Macaulay, ‘ History,’ i. 160, 161 (Popular 
Edition), refers to The Tatler, Nos. 255, 258. 
He is wrong, by the way, in saying (at the 
same place) that Corusodes in Swift’s ‘ Essay 
on the Fates of Clergymen’ has to take up 
with a cast-off mistress. Swift says: ‘‘ He 
married a Citizen’s widow, who taught him 
to put out small sums at ten per cent.” 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


2 


Heidelberg. 


The alleged custom of the clergy retiring 
before the sweets has no recondite signi- 
ficance, and has nothing to do with bishops 
and archbishops, who, as Thackeray elsewhere 
says, used to be noted for the excellence of 
their dinners. Macaulay alleges the custom, 
and gives three authorities in support of his 
statement—Eachard, Oldham, and The 
Tatler. The passages clearly prove that 
some private chaplains had to retire before 
the sweets, and Macaulay, more suo, by a 
brilliant leap from the particular to the 
general, predicates the custom of all clergy. 
But the custom, such as it was, had no 
mystic significance. It was pure stinginess. 

W. A. iH. 


““ We may guess the customary nature of the talk 
or the songs after dinner when we find that, 





in great houses, the Chaplain was expected to retire 
with the ladies.”—‘ History of England,’ by Lord 
Mahon [Stanhope], 7 vols., 1854, vol. vii. p. 479. 


No authority is cited. G. W. 





Tue Epwarps, Kincs or ENGLAND 
(11 S. i. 501; ii. 31)—I apologize for my 
carelessness, and admit that Sirk HERBERT 
MAXWELL is right in objecting to the sentence 
in my note in reference to Edward the Elder. 


| It would, of course, have been more exact 


had I written that he was the first chosen by 

the kings of Britain ‘‘for father and for 

lord,” as the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ 

expresses it. A. 8. Eris. 
Westminster. 


THE Princes oF WALES (11 S. ii. 21).— 
I venture to send a few corrections of 
some errors contained in The Daily Telegraph 
list reproduced at the above reference. 


Edward II. of Carnarvon.—Succeeded to the crown 
1307, murdered 1327. Created Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester, 7 Feb., 1301, at the famous 
Lincoln Parliament. 

Edward III. of Windsor.—Summoned to Parliament 
as Earl of Chester, but never bore the title of 
Prince of Wales. 

Richard II. of Bordeaux (1367-1400).—Succeeded to 
the crown 1377. 

Edward V. of the Sanctuary (1470-83).—Eldest son 
of Edward IV. Created Prince of Wales on 
26 June, 1471. Succeeded to the crown 9 April, 


1483. 

Edward of Middleham (1476-84).—Created Prince 
of Wales 8 September, 1483. Died 9 April, 1484, 
at Middleham Castle. 

Henry VIII. of Greenwich (1491-1547).—Created 
Prince of Wales 18 February, 1503. 

Mary I. (1516-58).—In 1525 styled Princess of Wales. 
Two years earlier Linacre, when dedicating his 
‘Rudiments’ to Mary, had addressed her as Prin- 
cess of Cornwall and Wales. 

Henry Frederick of Stirling (1594-1612).—Created 
Prince of Wales 4 June, 1610. 

Charles I. of Dunfermline (1600—49).—Created Prince 
of Wales 3 November, 1616. 

Charles II. of St. James's (1630-85).—About 1638 an 
establishment was provided for him as Prince of 
Wales. 

James Francis Edward of St. James’s (1688-1766).— 
Only son of James II. by eget of Modena. He is 
styled by his father Prince of Wales on Monday, 
22 October, 1688, in the Depositions made in 
Council concerning his birth. 

George Augustus II. of Herrenhausen (1683-1760).— 
Created Prince of Wales 27 September, 1714. 

Frederick Louis of Hanover (1707-51).—Created 
Prince of Wales 9 January, 1729. 

George William Frederick III. (1738—-1820).—Born 
in Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, London. 
Created Prince of Wales 19 April, 1751. 

George Augustus Frederick IV. of St. James’s (1762- 
1830).—Created Prince of Wales 17 August, 1762. 


A. R. BayLey. 
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There are two slight errors in the list 
reprinted from The Daily Telegraph. 

Under the first name it is stated ‘‘ Became 
Edward II. in 1327.”’ The date should be 
1307. Oddly enough, the opposite mistake 
is made in Low and Pulling’s ‘ Dictionary 
of English History,’ 1884, s.v. Edward II. : 
“It is generally accepted that he was 
secretly murdered in Berkeley Castle on 
Sept. 21, 1307,” instead of 1827. In Haydn’s 
‘Dictionary of Dates’ the first Prince of 
Wales is divided into two, there being 
entries for ‘* Edward Plantagenet (afterwards 
king Edward II.) ’* under 1284, and ‘*‘ Edward 
of Carnarvon made prince of Wales and earl 
of Chester ” under 1301. 

The second error is under the name 
Edward of the Sanctuary (1470-83), who is 
stated to be ‘‘son of Edward V.” instead of 
**son of Edward IV., afterwards Edward V.” 

W. R. B. PRIDEAUx. 


ARABIAN Horses IN PRE-MOHAMMEDAN 
Days (11 S. i. 421, 515).—Mr. St. Crarr 
BADDELEY, quoting from a foreign journal 
the statement that horses were rare among 
the pre-Mohammedan Arabs, and that the 
camel was their chief means of locomotion, 
adds that this would involve the conclusion 
that battles among the tribes were fought 
exclusively on foot or on camel-back. 
The reply is simple, and is given by Sir 
Charles Lyall in the Introduction to his 
‘Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry,’ 
p. xxv. When men went on an expedition, 
they rode camels, and led their mares along- 
side until they arrived at the place of action, 
when they mounted the latter. There are 
few poems of pre-Islamitic times in which 
some reference is not made to the war- 
horse. For instance, in the great war of 
Al-Basts, which took place some seventy 
years before Mohammed’s birth, when the 
wrath of the heroic Al-Harith was kindled by 
the death of his son Bujair, he at once gave 
orders to prepare for war, and cried out :— 
Tie close by my tent An-Na’Amah, my war-mare— 
Years long was War barren, now fruitful her womb. 

The same custom prevails to this day in 
Abyssinia, where many of the customs of the 
old pre-Islamitic Semites survive, the only 
difference being that the mule is used for 
riding to the scene of war, instead of the 
camel. Every warrior has his charger led 
alongside, to be mounted at the first sign 
of the enemy. When travelling through 
Abyssinia many years ago, my companions 
and I were compelled to follow this custom, 
the horses which were presented to us by 





King Theodore being never used on the 
march, but only for an evening ride after we 
had reached our camp. 

The horse, as Sir Charles Lyall points out, 
was a rare and costly possession among the 
early Arabs, who employed it not only for 
military purposes, but also for their favourite 
pastime of horse-racing. This did not 
cease with Al-Islam, although the general 
prohibition against games of chance uttered 
by the Prophet was unfavourable to its 
continuance. The horses were run, as at 
Rome in the Corso, without riders; the 
usual number was ten, though matches were 
sometimes made up (as in the famous race of 
Dahis and Al-Ghabra, which gave rise to a 
desolating war) with smaller numbers; and 
the ten horses received special names accord- 
ing to the order in which they came in 
(Lyall, o.c., p. 19). W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Youatt—I know not on what authority— 
states that among the articles exported from 
Egypt to Arabia at the end of the second 
century were horses ; also, that in the fourth 
century 200 Cappadocian horses were sent 
by a Roman emperor as the most acceptable 
present he could offer to a powerful prince of 
Arabia. Youatt further adds that as late as 
the seventh century the Arabs had few 
horses, and those of little value. 

GALFRID K, CONGREVE. 

Vermilion, Alberta, Canada. 


‘*DENIZEN ”?: ‘* FOREIGN” (11 8. i. 506). 
—The assumption by Pror. SKEaT and the 
‘N.E.D.’ that ‘‘denizen* represents L. 
de-intus, Anglo-French deinz (modern Fr. 
dans), seems to me untenable. The forms 
deinzein, denzien, point to a very different 
source. In the Occitanian dialects of 
Southern France there are deinicha, deinia, 
variants from the Provengal form of the verb 
desnisa, to leave the nest, to leave one’s 
country; and se desnisa, se denia, is to 
change nests. It is probable that desnisa 
was originally desniza, since in the sixteenth 
century ‘‘nest” was nizal in the literary 
language of Toulouse. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ under the verb ‘‘ denize,”’ 
to make a denizen, says it ‘* probably repre- 
sents an A Fr. denizer; in med. (Anglo-) L. 
denizGre.” But the clue, obvious to any one 
familiar with Provengal, is lost, and it is 
assumed that the verb ‘“‘denize” is “‘f. 
Deniz-en, by dropping the termination.” 
And yet the quotations under ** denize,” 
though of later date, seem to show that its 
original meaning was to change nests, to 
acquire a settlement in another country, the 
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equivalent sense of Prov. se desnisa and of | 
Gr. metoiked. ‘* Denizen” is the equivalent | 
of Fr. météque and of Gr. metoikos, as dis- | 
tinguished from citizen and from foreigner. 

The final n of ‘‘ denizen,” instead of in- 
fluencing that of ‘‘citizen,” as has been 
suggested, was more probably influenced by 
the ending of the latter word, often 
associated with it, as in ‘** citizen or denysen ” 
(1467) ; and the common use of ‘‘ denizen ”* 
as @ verb, according to the custom of our 
language, tends to show that ‘‘to denize” 
was the originally introduced word, whence 
‘* denizen,” first as a noun, then as a verb. 
If the word had come in as a noun, the verb 
would have been formed from it as ‘‘ deny- 
senize,” corresponding to “‘citizenize” (1593). 

While the ‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘‘ denizen ” says 
‘‘ cf. foreign, forein,’® the conference is only 
in regard to the termination ein. And yet 
it is so probable that “foreign” is a word 
out of the same nest as ‘‘ denizen” that I 
venture to add the evidence it affords to that 
which I have brought forward in regard to the 
latter word. The ‘N.E.D.’ cannot go back 
further than Mid. L. foraneus, O.F. forain, 
which it derives from L. foras, out of doors, 
as it derives ‘“‘denizen” from (de-) intus, 
indoors. I consider that both these deriva- 
tions are wrong, and that both words have 
a common source in L. nidus, Prov. nizal, 
nis. Just as ‘‘denizen” is derived from 
desnisa, to change nests, so “foreign” is 
derived from foronisa, to leave the nest; 
whence enforonisa, to turn out of the nest ; 
enfourniau, a fledgeling taken from the nest : 

E per rejougne 
Lis enfourniau qu’a dins soun jougne. 
* Miréio,’ ii. 
(And to stow away the fledgelings that she has in 
her bodice.) 

For ‘‘foreigner” Provencal has the 
words estrangié, fourestié, foro-pais, but some 
dialects retain the old words foronia (corre- 
sponding to deinia) and fouragna. The 
people of Auvergne like maliciously to call 
their neighbours of the Forez district 
forignat, i.e. foreigners. The forms fouragna 
and forignat show that the g in ‘‘ foreigner ” 
is possibly not so unmeaning as has been 
assumed. In modern French the old sense 
of forain is lost; the term is applied to 
itinerant booth-keepers at fairs, and hence 
has been incorrectly connected with foire, a 
fair. EpWarpD NICHOLSON. 

Paris. 


CHAPEL LE Fritu (11 S. ii. 9).—1 still 
think that, in this name as in others, le 





represents the Anglo-French les, i.e. ‘‘ near,” 


which gives excellent sense. But it cannot 
be denied that, at a somewhat early period, 
it was written Chapel en le Frith, z.e., Chapel 
in the frith, by scribes who did not know that 
les was a preposition. 

As to frith, especially used of a coppice or 
wood with a fence round it, though it had 
other senses also, it can be found in Todd’s 
‘Johnson,’ or any common dictionary of 
value. It is fully explained in ‘N.E.D.,’ 
and there is an excellent article on all the 
provincial uses of it, and its varieties of 
spelling, in the ‘E.D.D. also. Why it is 
that the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ still 
remains so unknown is a puzzle to me. 
There was once a great clamour that the work 
ought to be done; and now that it is done, 
it is not much consulted. But the fullness of 
its information is wonderful. It duly gives, 
not only the Devon and Cornwall vraith, 
but the Glouc., Som., and Devon vreath or 
vreathe, the N. Devon vreeth, the Devon 
vreth, the Glouc., Isle of Wight, Devon, and 
Dorset vrith; and further, the Pembroke 
freeth, the Kentish fright, and the Cumber- 
land frid. The sb. is used in five senses, 
and the verb in four. The derivatives are 
freathed and frithing. And the etymology 
is given, with references to the ‘Cursor 
Mundi? and Earle’s ‘ Charters.” What more 
can reasonably be required ? 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Chapel-en-le-Frith signifies the ‘‘ Chapel 
in or near the Forest,” 7.e., the Peak Forest. 
See Dr. Cox’s ‘ Derbyshire,’ ‘‘ Little Guide ” 
Series. Ss. D. C. 

[Mr. E. Laws also thanked for reply.] 


NorTINGHAM EARTHENWARE TOMBSTONE 
(11S. i. 189, 255, 312, 356, 409, 454 ; ii. 14).— 
The memorials in Burslem and Wolstanton 
churchyards to which Mr. STaPLETON refers 
as earthenware tombstones are made of 
coarse clay got in the locality. They 
measure respectively above ground 9 by 15 
in., 16 by 21 in., and 18 by 10 in. The 
inscriptions are almost illegible or effaced. 
One measures 32 by 20 in., but I doubt 
whether this is earthenware. The incised 
letters and date (1816) are clear and sharp. 
If it were earthenware, they would have 
been distorted in baking. 

I think Church uses the preterite and says, 
‘*There were many earthenware tomb- 
stones,” &c. He also says there are repre- 
sentative pieces of this class in the Liverpool 
Museum, and refers to something in the 
British Museum. I write from memory. 

B. D. MosELEY. 
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ANSGAR, MASTER OF THE HORSE TO 
EDWARD THE CoNFESSOR (11 S. i. 369).—The 
name is considered by Freeman (‘ Norman 
Conquest’) to be identical with that of 
Esegar (see note EE), in which form it 
occurs in the chronicle of Guy of Amiens. 
He was the son of Aithelstan, a son of the 
Danish Tofi the Proud, founder of the church 
of Waltham. When Tofi fell into disgrace 
his lands were granted by Edward the Con- 
fessor to Earl Harold, who immediately con- 
stituted Waltham an abbey. Several men 
seem to have held the office of Staller, or 
Constable, in the Confessor’s reign, at the 
same time. Freeman mentions eight (vol. iii, 
p- 34), of whom Esegar was one. Ansgar, 
Ansgardus, or Esegar was appointed as 
early as 1044, and retained the post into the 
reign of William the Conqueror. In addition 
to this he was nominated in the same year 
Shire-reeve of Middlesex, then a position of 


the first importance. Thierry erroneously | of 


supposes Ansgardus to have been the 
denomination of an office, the Hansgardus, 
or chief magistracy of London; but, as 
Freeman points out, the chief magistrate of 
London in those days was the Port-reeve. 

As Shire-reeve of the Middle Saxons, 
Esegar played a very prominent part both 
prior and subsequent to the battle of Hast- 
ings, organizing the powerful contingent 
which the City furnished to King Harold. 
Marching with his men, he was severely 
wounded at the hill of Senlac, but was borne 
off the field, and taken to London by his 
following. While the Conqueror was en- 
camped at Berkhampstead, Esegar, who 
had become the heart and soul of the City’s 
defence, was acting as the military adviser 
of the Witan, and was carried about from 
place to place on a litter. He convened an 
assembly of aldermen, and messages are said 
to have passed between him and William. 
Seeing that further resistance was hopeless, 
he finally concurred with the views of the 
assembly in the advisability of accepting the 
Duke of the Normans as king. Little is 
known of his subsequent doings ; but Free- 
man notes that his widow is mentioned in 
Domesday as suffering an illegal tax for 
certain lands held by her. 

N. W. Hitt. 


New York. 


Sir MatrHew Puitip, Mayor or Lonpon 
(11 S. ii. 24).—The source from which 
Nicolas and Shaw derived their information 
is evidently Numb. xlviii. p. 31, Appendix, 
to John Anstis’s ‘ Observations Introductory 
to an Historical Essay upon the Knight- 





hood of the Bath,’ 1725, where the date 
is given as 1464; but as the regnal year 
5 Ed. IV. is specified, it is clear that a mistake 
has been made, and that 1465 is the year 
intended. Anstis quotes from Sprott’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle* the fragment published by Hearne, 
1719, and also from Fabian’s ‘ Chrcnicle.’ 

Sprott writes (p. 295) :— 

** And on the xxvj day of May the queene Eliza- 
beth was a° 5° crownid att Westmonstre with grete 
solempnite, where as were_made kni3tes of the 
Bath, as I knew, the lorde Duras, Sir Bartelot de 
Rybaire of Bayen Gascons, Sir John Wydevile 
brother to the quene: &c. and of the cite iilj 
Thomas Cooke, Matthew Philippe, Rauf Josselyn 
and Harry Waffir, where also were made dyvers 
othir att Wemonstre the day biforesaide of 
coronacion.” 

Fabian (p. 655, ed. of Sir Henry Ellis, 1811) 
writes :— 

‘‘And in this Mayres yere [Johi Stone] and 
begynnynge of v. yere, that is to say, y° xxvj daye 
May that yere Whytsonday, quene Elizabeth 
was crowned at Westmynster with grat solempnytie. 
At the which season at the Tower the nyght before 
the coronacion amonge many Knyghtes of the Bathe 
there made, was as of y° company sir 'Thomas Cook, 
sir Mathewe Philip, sir Rauffe Iosselyne, and Sir 
Henry Wauyr, cytezeins of London, than and there 
made knyghtes.” 

This agrees with Sprott. What does Mr. 
BEAVEN say to this ? 
JOHN HoDGKIN. 


[Reply from Mr. W. D. Pryx shortly. } 


REGIMENTAL COLOURS OF MANCHESTER 
VOLUNTEERS (11 8S. i. 484).—After the return 
of the 72nd Regiment from Gibraltar, they 
were received with enthusiasm, and their 
colours were deposited with much ceremony 
in the Collegiate Church, whence they were 
removed to Chetham College, Manchester. 
They were presented with five shillings each, 
together with their pay and arrears, 30 
August, and were disbanded 9 September, 
1783. The colours were still at Chetham 
College in 1866. 

On 24 August, 1794, the colours of the 
Royal Manchester Volunteers were con- 
secrated in St. Ann’s Church by the Rev. 
Thomas Seddon, chaplain to the regiment. 
The corps subsequently became the 104th 
Regiment. 

Col. Ackers’s Regiment of Manchester and 
Salford Volunteers were drawn out at 
Piccadilly, and presented with their colours 
by Mrs. Hartley, 14 February, 1798. 

The first and second battalions of the 
Manchester and Salford Volunteers were 
disembodied. The colours were deposited 
at the house of Col. J. L. Phillips at Mayfield, 
1 June, 1802. 
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Col. Ackers’s regiment of Manchester and 
Salford Volunteers were disbanded, and the 
colours deposited in the Collegiate Church, 
10 March in the same year. 


The following paragraph appeared in 
The Manchester City News of Saturday 
25 June last :— 

Notable June Days. 


A Manchester Calendar. 

June 1.— Colours which had belonged to the 
1st Battalion of the Independent Manchester and 
Salford Volunteers of 1803, presented to the Press 
aan of the 3rd Manchester Rifle Volunteers, 
ool. 

Particulars of the ‘‘ Volunteers of the 
Manchester Military Association ’’’ are given 
in Earwaker’s * Local Gleanings,’ Nos. 159, 
165, 187. 

FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE. 

2, Welton Place, Rusholme, Manchester. 


Str Isaac’s WALK, CoLcHESTER (11 S. 
ii. 9), was called after Sir Isaac Rebow. 
He was M.P. for Colchester in the reigns of 
William and Mary, part of Queen Anne’s, 
and the first of George I. Hé erected a 
monument in the church of St. Mary-at-the- 
Walls, in the west of the town, in memory of 
his father John Rebow, merchant of Col- 
chester, who died in 1699. The Rebow 
family came from the Netherlands in the 
sixteenth century, and settled as manu- 
facturers of the cloths called bays and 
says. Matitpa POoLuarp. 


_Sir Isaac’s Walk appears to be named after 
Sir Isaac Rebow. See Cutt’s ‘ Colchester,’ 
** Historic Towns Series.” S. D. C. 

[W. G. B. also thanked for reply. ] 


Dr. BEKE’s Diary (11 S. i. 427, 511).— 
In connexion with the Rev. Dr. F. Biallo- 
blotzky’s ‘ Journey to discover the Sources 
of the Nile’ Beke issued several circulars, 
dated July, 1848, January, 1849, May, 1849, 
and January, 1850. Not any of these refer 
to his own travels or any diary, although 
such comparative reference would have 
been useful and convenient in explaining 
Bialloblotzky’s failure. It will be remem- 
bered that this strange individual styled 
himself ‘‘ Ex itinere Africano redux.” Mr. 
EpwARrpS is welcome to the loan of these 
Beke circulars if they interest him. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Sir Joun Rosrnson, Br. (11 S. i. 428, 
489).—Mr. HumMpuReEys is correct in stating 
that Sir John Robinson was alderman 
successively of Dowgate and Cripplegate, but 
his total service for these wards amounted 





to less than eight years (Dec., 1655, to Sept., 
1663), whereas he served for Tower Ward 
from the latter of these dates till his death 
in Feb., 1680, a period of more than sixteen 


years. 

The date ‘‘17 March, 1662, of the 
reference in Pepys, where Robinson is 
described as a _ “‘ bufflehead ’—whatever 


that may mean—is that of the legal, not the 
historical, year. Robinson was not elected 
Lord Mayor till Michaelmas, 1662. The 
Globe edition of Pepys gives the date, 
according to the modern computation, as 
17 March, 1663. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


Dr. MaGinn’s Waritinecs (11 S. i. 507).— 
Shelton Mackenzie in his collected edition 
of Maginn’s works, vol. i. p. 179 (New York, 
1855), in a foot-note to ‘Don Juan Unread ’ 
says :— 

“This, one of the earliest of Maginn’s contribu- 
tions to Blackwood, appeared in November, 1819.” 

In the memoir prefixed to vol. v. (¢b., 1857) 
he says :-- 

“In the early part of 1842 Dr. Maginn was thrown 
into prison for the expenses incurred by the publica- 
tion of the te numbers of his ‘ Miscellanies.’” 
These commenced in 1840, weekly numbers of 
16 pages each. Shackell (I think) was the 
printer. Within recent years the British 
Museum has obtained a copy of this un- 
fortunate and now rare publication, but a 
list of its contents would be too long for your 
pages. Speaking from memory, I should say 
they are all his best-known pieces. 

The late Dr. Kenealy had also a complete 
set, which may still be in the library of his 
daughter, Miss Arabella Kenealy the novelist. 

Epitor ‘Irish Book LOVER.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


Maginn is undeservedly forgotten, or re- 
membered only through ‘Pendennis’ in 
which there are sketched but a few com- 
paratively uninteresting peculiarities. How- 
ever, though his life has been imperfectly 
investigated, answers can be given to Mr. 
McManon’s questions. 

‘Don Juan Unread’ first appeared in 
Blackwood, November, 1819. Incidentally, 
it may be added that R. W. Montagu and the 
‘D.N.B.’ are at variance about the date of 
Maginn’s personal iniroduction to Black- 
wood, nor does it appear probable that such 
a brilliant contributor was in 1819 unknown 
and unpaid. Curiously enough, the parody 
does not appear in Coleridge and Prothero’s 
fine edition of Byron, but it is given in my 
ten-volume edition of 1879. 
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In Blackwood it came out covered by a 
letter signed M. N., with a few notes 
appended. The only one of interest is that 
which pretends that ‘‘ clovenfoot ”’ is not an 
allusion to Byron’s infirmity. 

The publication ‘Magazine Misecllanies,’ 
by Dr. Maginn, appeared without date or 
title-page. The British Museum copy has 
a pencil note by one J. Hoblyn to the 
effect: ‘I do not think these papers can 
be got anywhere except a few detached ones 
in the ‘Tales from Blackwood.’”’ The 
papers are numerous. The first is ‘ A Story 
without a Tail,’ the second ‘The Wile cf 
Juno ’ (from Homer), the third ‘ Bob Burke’s 
Duel,’ and so on. The papers on Homer 
and Shakespeare appear to be the best. 

W. A. H. 


Dr. Maginn’s ‘Don Juan Unread,’ con 
sisting of 8 eight-line stanzas, finds a place in 
Hamilton’s ‘ Parodies,’ vol. iii. p. 229. 

The ‘ Magazine Miscellanies ’ are supposed 
to have been nine in number. In ‘N. & Qv 
for 1850 (1 8S. ii. 13) Mr. Wittram Carpen- 
TER gave a general description of the 
contents of these numbers, all of which 
were then in his possession. About thirty 
years later Mr. WititaAm Bares stated, in a 
notice of Maginn, that after twenty years’ 
search among London bookstalls he had 
been able to recover only an odd number or 
two, so rare had copies of the ‘ Miscellany ’ 
become. W. Scorr. 


HEworrsaH : 1Ts Erymotoey (118. ii. 9).— 
It is always difficult to deal with Northern 
names, owing to the lack of pre-Conquest 
documents. The spelling ‘‘ Heworth iuxta 
Ebor’”” occurs in the Inquisitiones post 
Mortem in the twentieth year of Edward I. 
Bardsley quotes Heworth, and refers us to 
Haworth, which is an unrelated word, as 
his own quotations show. Heworth is not 
Haworth, for the reason that hew differs from 
haw as dew from daw or as pew from paw, 
i.e. fundamentally. In the D.B. spelling 
** Heuuarde ” we plainly see that the prefix 
is the A.-S. hiwa, ‘‘a domestic,” which 
regularly became hewe, once a common word, 
used by Langland, Chaucer, and Gower, and 
fully explained in the ‘N E.D.’ The suffix 
worth is correctly derived at 11S. i. 458 from 
the A.-S. weorthig; but weorthig itself is 
incorrectly derived, at the same reference, 
from an imaginary A.-S. wdrian, to defend, 
the true form being warian (with the a 
short), with which weorthig is only remotely 
connected. 


It would appear, therefore, that Heworth 
meant, originally, a farm or homestead 
farmed by a farming-man or farming-men. 
I need not copy out all that the ‘N E.D.’ 
says about hewe. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Heworth, which I knew fifty years ago, 
appeared in seventeenth-century books as 
Heyworth. The Yorkshire gentry met 
Charles I. there, and presented a petition 
to him. Many modern writers in describing 
this incident repeat the form ‘*‘ Heyworth,” 
without inquiry, and I have been asked, as 
a Yorkshireman, to tell where the place is. 
See, eg., ‘D.N.B.,’ xviii. 141 b. In like 
manner Hedon is disguised under the un- 
authorized spelling ‘‘Heydon” (‘ D.N.B.,' 
Ix. 416 a). W. C. B. 


The name of this village appears in the 
Conqueror’s survey as ‘‘Hewarde” and 
‘* Heworde.” It is not derived, like Fingall in 
the valley of the Ure, from the name of a 
sometime Saxon possessor, for the prefix 
precludes the assumption that the name 
Haward or Hawart, borne by the thegn 
of Stokesley, might be the same name. 
The prefix in Heworth may represent a 
personal name or the sense of a fence or 
hedge, as applied to a homestead, A.-S. 
weorthig, a protected place. If this supposi- 
tion is correct, the meaning will be ‘“‘a 
place protected by a hedge.’ _ 

W. FaRRER. 


Donne’s Poems (11 S. ii. 7).—PROF. 
Grierson is no doubt acquainted with 
the Donne MSS. in the Dyce Collection at 
South Kensington. Several of Donne’s 
printed books are also noted in the Cata- 
logue, but none, I fear, quite corresponding 
to those inquired after. 

The library of the Rev. T. R. O’Flahertie 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on 
14 January, 1896. It included a number of 
Donne’s works, MS. as well as printed. The 
earliest dated work sold, ‘ Pseudo-Martyr,’ 
first edition, 1610, was acquired by Mr. 
Pickering. The other lots included ‘ Prose 
and Prose Paradoxes * (with poems by Donne 
and others), MSS. of date 1620; ‘ Poems,’ 
first edition, dated 1633, with MS. additions ; 
and a contemporary MS. of the poems *‘ con- 
taining considerable variations from the 
printed texts.” These were all purchased 
‘by Mr. Quaritch. A copy of the ‘Five 
Satyres,’ in MS. written by John Cave, 1620, 
| became the property of Mr. Catton. The 
| other Donne entries, poetry and prose, were 
| of a later date. 
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Might not the Hazlewood-Kingsburgh 
MS. perhaps be found at Hazlewood Castle, 
Yorkshire ? W. Scorr. 


‘Lovers’ Vows’ (11S. i. 468).—This play 
is to be found in “* The British Theatre.... 
with....critical remarks by Mrs. Inch- 
bald,”’ 1808, vol. xxiii., also in ‘ The British 
Drama,’ 1872, published by John Dicks, 
vol. x. p. 129. 

It was ‘“‘altered”’ from the German of 
Kotzebue’s ‘ Child of Love’ by Mrs. Inch- 
bald. In her preface she alludes to various 
difficulties which she had to deal with, 
especially that, being wholly unacquainted 
with the German language, she had to 
depend upon a “literal translation” into 
‘broken English’? made by a German. 
This translation was given to her by the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre. She 
mentions that the original German play was 
printed in 1791, and that up to the time of 
her adaptation “no person of talents or 
literary knowledge....has thought it worth 
employment to make a translation of the 
work.” Mrs. Inchbald did not write every 
word of ‘ Lovers’ Vows.’ She says :— 

“*T suggested the verses I have introduced; but 
not jbeing blessed with the butler’s happy art of 
rhyming, I am indebted for them, except the seventh 
and eleventh stanzas in the first of his poetic stories, 
to the author of the prologue.” 

Neither the prologue nor the name of its 
author is given. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


DaME ELizABETH IRWIN: SiR JOHN 
Murray (11 S. ii. 28).—Relationships men- 
tioned in wills must not be construed too 
literally. A ‘* brother ’’ may be a brother-in- 
law, a ‘“‘daughter”’ a step-daughter, a 
‘cousin’? a remote kinsman. In making a 
tentative tabulation of the particulars given 
by G. D. B. I did not hesitate to place 
Lettice Loftus as a stepdaughter of Dame 
Elizabeth Irwin. My experimental placing 
was justified when I afterwards found the 
marriage of ‘“‘ Mr. Dudley Loftus, Doctor of 
ye Law, and ye Lady Elizabeth Ervin,” 
11 May, 1693, at St. John’s, Dublin. If 
Dame Elizabeth was originally a Murray, 
she must have married four times: Ist, Sir 
(? John) Irwin; 2nd, in 1693, Dr. Dudly 
Loftus, who had previously married Frances 
Nangle, by whom he had a daughter Lettice 
Loftus; 3rd, Mr. Broughton ; 4th, in 1720, 
Walter Bunbury. This merely explains how 
Lettice Loftus was “ daughter-in-law ” to 
Dame Elizabeth Irwin. 

_ There are hundreds of knights not included 
in Dr. Shaw’s work. A John Irvin, knight, 





died abroad in 1705; his inventory is at 
Dublin. This, naturally, could not be the 
husband of the much-married Elizabeth, for 
she was already Dame Elizabeth Ervin when 
she married Dr. Loftus in 1693 ; but he is not 
in Dr. Shaw’s list. 

In wills I have come across knights men- 
tioned as baronets, and unknighted indi- 
viduals mentioned as_ knights. Perhaps 
there is still a chance for ‘‘ Sir John ate dal 

EO C. 


‘ MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE FRENCH ’: 
B. Rotcu (11 S. i. 468; ii. 37).—Benjamin 
Rotch’s widow, Isabella Anne Rotch, was 
born in 1808 and died in 1909. Her obituary 
notice in the Harrow papers stated that her 
husband ‘‘ had been in Paris during the 
terrible days of the Revolution.” This 
seems to throw some light on the author- 
ship of ‘Manners and Customs of the 
French.’ HARROVIAN. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8. 
ii 28).— 
*Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head of a lie—taught Original Sin. 
The Corruption of Man’s Heart. _ : 
R. Browning, ‘Gold Hair,’ xxx. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Theological College, Lichfield. 


[Pror. E. Bensty also supplies the reference.] 


Anpronicus Lascaris: Music To ARIs- 
TOPHANES (11 S. ii. 7).—Two noble Greeks 
named Lascaris, who may have _ been 
brothers, and were certainly closely related, 
took refuge in Italy after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1458. One 
of them, named Constantine, went to Milan, 
thence to Rome, next to Naples, and finally 
settled at Messina, where he died about 
1500. In 1493 he bequeathed his library to 
Messina, part of which gift was afterwards 
carried away by the Spaniards, and is now 
in the Escorial, near Madrid. 

The other Lascaris, Andrew John by name 
(frequently mentioned as John merely), was 
probably the person referred to in the 
query. He took up his abode at Florence, 
and was employed by Lorenzo de’ Medici 
to visit Greece and purchase certain valuable 
manuscripts. This commission he executed 
some time previous to 1494. The MS. 
mentioned by Mr. JoHNSON WALKER was 
in all likelihood one of those acquired for his 
employer by Andrew John Lascaris. In 
1494 he entered the service of Louis XII. 
of France, who sent him as his envoy to 
Venice. Betaking himself to Rome in 1513, he 
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became Principal of the Greek College 
founded by Pope Leo X., and was also 
appointed superintendent of the Greek press. 
Returning to the service of France in 1518, 
he was employed by Francis I. in forming the 
royal library. His death took place in 1535. 
W.S. 5S. 


‘““THEeE British Gitory REVIVED” (11 S. 
ii. 29)—There is a large series of medals 
generically known as ‘‘ Porto-Bello Medals,” 
which are fully described in ‘ Medallic Ilus- 
trations of the History of Great Britain and 
Ireland to the Death of George II.,’ 1885, 
vol. ii. pp. 530-57, wherein some ninety-odd 
medals are mentioned (Nos. 92-183). 

It is here stated that 
** Admiral Vernon, who had always been a most 
violent opponent of the Ministry, somewhat rashly 
declared in the House of Commons that he could 
take this place (i.e. Porto Bello) with six ships, and 
when the opportunity was given him he fortunately 
succeeded. Commodore Brown was his second in 
command, and the place surrendered after a siege 
of two days, 22 Nov., 1739.” 

The medals indicated the feeling of gratifi- 
cation that an Englishman had at last done 
something to check the Spaniards, in contra- 
distinction to the apathy of the ‘‘ Ministry of 
the day, who were charged with long having 
allowed the Spaniards to insult and plunder 
our merchants and interrupt our trade with- 


out any effectual attempt at resistance,” | 
rather than an appreciation of the feat, which, | 


as a matter of fact, was not particularly 
meritorious. The most curious perhaps 
of the whole series is No. 182, of Admiral 
Haddock and Admiral Vernon, the legend 
on the obverse being 

ADM! H**K TOOK 0 WITH SEVERAL SHIPS ONLY. 

It was commonly believed that his instruc- 
tions restricted him from activity with his 
fleet in the Mediterranean, where he made 
two unsuccessful attempts to prevent the 
junction of the French and Spanish fleets. 

I have a small collection of these medals, 
and among them there are twelve with the 
legend of ‘‘ The British Glory Revived by 
Admiral Vernon.” JOHN HopGKIn. 


The medal bore the inscription ‘The 
British Glory Revived” because Admiral 
Vernon recovered the prestige which, by no 
fault of his own, Admiral Hosier had lost. 
‘The story is given in full in the introduction 
to Glover’s famous ballad entitled ‘ Admiral 
Hosier’s Ghost,’ in Percy’s ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry,’ Series II., Book III. 
The story is somewhat long, but is easily 
accessible, WALTER W. SKEarT. 


Pott-Books oF THE City oF LoNnDOoN 
(11 8S. ii. 29).—I believe I am right in saying 
that no poll-books for any of the years named 
in Mr. GouLp’s list were ever published, and 
it is hardly likely that copies of these polls in 
MS. are accessible anywhere. With regard 
to five of Mr. Gounp’s dates (1742, 1758, 
1770, 1817, 1830) his question is superfluous, 
inasmuch as the elections in those years were 
uncontested, and consequently there were no 
polls. 

In my ‘ Aldermen of London ’ (pp. 261-97) 
may be found fuller details as to the elections 
for the City of London than have been 
collected elsewhere. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


“Merry WIveES or WINDsoR,” III. i. 5 
| (11 8. ii. 28).—Might not the phrase quoted 
| by K. D. read ** Marry, sir, the pit-ward,” 
&e. ? 

We know from Act I. se. i. there were bears 
in the town, and it was, perhaps, near the 
bearpit where these animals were confined 
that Simple had looked for Dr. Caius. 

It might also be noted that in Act II. 
se. ii. 1. 19, Falstaff says to Pistol,‘* To your 
manor of Pict-hatch ! Go.” ToucHSTONE. 


In the list of hospitals founded in England 
before 1547 given in the appendix to Miss 
; Clay’s ‘ Medieval Hospitals of England’ are 
the following: ‘‘ Windsor, St. John, 1316” ; 
‘Windsor (Without), St. Peter, 1168.” 
The saints named are those to whom the 
hospitals were dedicated ; the dates are those 
of the first accredited reference to them. 

C.C. B. 


JANE BENNETT: Lieut. JoHN PiGcoTT 
(11 8. i. 509).—This Lieut. John Pigott, who 
survived the Black Hole of Calcutta in 1756, 
according to the records at Chelsea Hospital, 
joined the 12th Regiment as captain on 
26 December, 1778 ; became captain of one 
of the six Independent Companies of Royal 
Invalids at Plymouth, 7 February, 1780, and 
died on Monday, 19 May, 1788. 

I want to ascertain if he was identical with 
a Lieut. John Pigott who joined the 39th 
Dorset regiment in 1750, went out to India 
with this regiment in 1754, and took part 
in the battle of Plassey in 1757 ; returned to 
Dublin with the regiment in 1758, and in 
this year exchanged into Strode’s Regiment 
of Foot (the 62nd); was in Carrickfergus 
Castle, Ireland, in February, 1760, when 
attacked by the French officers Flobert and 
Thurot; and married, 17 June, 1760, 
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Elizabeth Jefferson, spinster, of the parish 
of St. Andrew, Dublin. 

Strode’s Regiment seemingly went out 
to the West Indies in 1754-5, and this John 
Pigott’s name disappears from the Army 
Lists of 1775 as a ‘* Captain in the Army.” 
Is there a probability of his having been 
transferred to the 12th Suffolk Regiment in 
1778 ? Wm. JACKSON PiGoTT. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


TIME OF FLOWERS BLOOMING 
29).—Probably ‘Wild Flowers 
by Edward Step, F.L.S 


BOTANY : 
(12 S; i. 
Month by Month,’ 





(F. Warne & Co.), would meet Mr. PHILLIPs’s | 


requirements. A. Morey Davies. 
See ‘Field and Woodland Plants,’ by 
W.S. Furneaux (Longmans, 1909), in which 
a leading feature is the arrangement of the 
plants and trees according to ‘their seasons, 
habitats, and habits. W. H. PEET. 


Does Mr. Puitires know ‘ How to find 
and name Wild Flowers,’ by Thomas Fox, 
F.L.S., published by Cassell & Co. in 1906 ? 

C-roB. Bs. 

Doce’s Hat (11 S. ii. 8, 56).—This is 
usually called the doge’s cap. In German 
heraldry it is a Dogenhut. In Italian 
heraldry it is a corona dogale, but it is 
spoken of as “il corno dogale.” ~—- Leo C. 


Forty: PuLace-NAME (11 S. ii. 29).— 
Since a “‘ Folly” is generally a very preten- 
tious or highly ornamented house, as well as 
any curiosity in domestic architecture, 
often of no practical use, would not such a 
place- -name as that alluded to at Shenley 
in Herts be likely to have had its origin in 
being near the mansion known as Colney 
Chapel, erected about 1774 by Governor 
Bourchier ? It was built of Tottenhoe stone 
at an expense of about 53,000/., including the | 
charges for laying out the pleasure-grounds. | 
A more extended description of the mansion | 
will be found in Dr. Dugdale’s ‘ British 
Traveller.’ J. HOLDEN MacMIcHAEL. 


I can speak for the meaning of the word 
‘Folly’ as used in Essex. It simply | 
means a plantation or wood, and is, I 
suppose, connected etymologically with Fr. 
feuille, foliage. For example, an estate | 
at Walthamstow abutting 


called by its eighteenth-century owner 


Bellevue, has, since two oak plantations were | 


made upon part of it about fifty years | 
ago, been commonly known as ‘“ Cooke’s | 
Folly *»—Cooke being the owner’s name. | 


on the Forest, | 


One of these plantations is still standing, and 
is, I believe, now part of the Forest, “while 
its fellow has been felled, and the site laid 
out for building. Perhaps the lanes referred 
to by your correspondent are, or have been 
leafy lanes. F. SyDNEY EDEN. 
Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow. 


ROOSEVELT: ITS PRONUNCIATION (118 
404).—Sunday Times of 5 June—there is no 
“The” in the name of this paper—prints 
a letter from the American ex-President 
| which confirms my note. It is as follows :— 

My pear Srr,—My name is pronounced in three 
syllables, the first syllable being pronounced like 

* rose,” the flower. Very sincerely yours, 
T. ROosEVELT. 


Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 


SHROPSHIRE NEWSPAPER PRINTED IN 
LONDON: NEWSPAPERS AND BIBLES (11 8. 
ii. 26).—I have a volume of The Warwick 
and Staffordshire Journal, with the History 
of the Holy Bible, extending from Saturday, 
12 November, 1737, No. xiii., to Wednesday, 
18 June, 1740, No. exlix. It appears to 
have been published for some time on 
Thursdays, but afterwards on Wednesdays. 
The Journal consists of four quarto leaves ; 
| the History of the Bible of eight quarto leaves 

of a somewhat smaller and better paper, 
fairly well-printed, and having every other 
week an engraving on a separate quarto 
| sheet of moderately good execution. It is 

| published by “‘R. Walker, the Corner of 
Seacoal Lane, next Fleet Lane’; and I 
transcribe the opening announcement, which 
is quaint :-— 

“This Paper will be regularly carried on every 
Week at the easy Rate of ‘Two Pence, which is no 
more than what the Country News Papers cost. 
With every other Number w ill be given Gratis, a 
Curious Scripture Cut, engraven on Copper. When 
the Book is finished, it will be a very valuable 
Legacy from Generation to Generation ; and abso- 
| lutely necessary for instructing Youth in the 
| Rudiments of the Scripture ; for which reason it is 
| hop’d One Person will recommend it to another.” 


Howarp S. PEARSON. 








Mark Twain (11 S. i. 367, 418, 457).—As 
an addition to the somewhat contrary ideas 
}expressed anent this American humorist’s 
| style as a lecturer, the following excerpts 
‘from a review of the book ‘ Mark Twain’s 
| Speeches’ in The Observer of the 10th inst. 
| may be worth recording :— 

“T shall never forget hearing him lecture in 
Vienna, where he was livi ing at a time when things 
English were not particularly popular......He was so 

| entirely easy, varently so much in earnest, so- 
| terribly omnaell i the length of his own sentences, 
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that the whole audience ‘rose’ to him; he carried 
them away completely, though I cannot remember 
that he said a single original or really witty thing. 
He was immensely popular there.” 

The reviewer also gives it as his opinion 
that Mr. Clemens would have “risen to the 
very top of the tree as an actor.” 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


‘*HowpEe Men”: Rosin Hoop’s MEN 
(11 S. i. 346, 493; ii. 16). — ‘‘ Robin 
Hood” customs in connexion with the 
‘‘Hooden Horse’’ are very interestingly 
discussed by Mr. Percy Maylam of Canter- 
bury in ‘The Hooden Horse: an East 
Kent Custom,’ Canterbury, 1909. 

T. S. M. 


‘** SCRIBBLE ”’ (11 S. i. 447, 494).—The fol- 
lowing is in ‘Josephi Laurentii Lucensis 
S.T. D. Amalthea Onomastica,’ Luce, 1640: 
‘* Scribiila, epistola. Isid. gloss.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Toasts AND SENTIMENTS (I11 S. i. 406; 
ii. 32).—The four following books are of the 
nature of collectionsof toasts and sentiments; 
they are all modern. References to the 
subject occur in several old cookery books. 

Toasts and Maxims: A Book of Humour to pass 
the Time. Collected from various sources. Green- 
ing & Co., n.d. (¢. 1905). 

The Banquet Book. By Cuyler Reynolds. With 
an introduction by Elbert Hubbard. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, MCMII. 

uotations for Occasions. Compiled by Katharine 
B. Wood. T. Fisher Unwin, 1897. 

The Diner-Out: A Classified Collection of Apt 
Quotations for Toasts, After-Dinner Speeches, &c. 
(Adapted from ‘The Banquet Book.’) By Cuyler 
Reynolds. George Routledge & Sons, 1905. 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

Kew Green. 


PRINCESS CLARA EMILIA OF BOHEMIA 
(11 S. i. 508).—Of the thirteen children 
born to Frederick V. of Bohemia and the 
Princess Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of 
James I., five were females, namely, Eliza- 
beth, Louisa Hollandina, Henrietta Mary, 
Charlotte, and Sophia. No such name as 
“Clara Emilia” appears among them. If 
it be allowed me to hazard a guess, I would 
suggest that ‘Clara Emilia”? was an 
assumed name, religious rather than bap- 
tismal. Two of the daughters of King 
Frederick embraced a religious vocation : 
Elizabeth became Superior of the Lutheran 
Abbey of Harvorden in Westphalia ; Louisa 
entered the Roman Catholic Church, and 
died Abbess. of Maubisson in France. 





Possibly the Princess Louisa took the name 
Clara Emilia. She was, at all events, a lady 
of many accomplishments, and a patroness 
of literature. W.S.S. 


Notes on Books, Kc. 


The History of England from the Accession of Anne 
to the Death of George II. (1702-1760). By 
I. S. Leadam. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tuis is the ninth volume of ‘ The Political History 
of England,’ edited by Dr. William Hunt and Dr. 
Reginald L. Poole, a series which by this time 
has secured the regard of all competent scholars. 

It is almost impossible to review in a brief 
space any political history without rewriting it, 
so complicated are the threads which go to make 
up the fabric of native and foreign intrigue. We 
prefer to say that Mr. Leadam’s book is well 
worth its place in the series, and, where we have 
tested its conclusions, both sound and clear. 

The additions to the volume at the end are 
thorough and satisfactory, being an Appendix 
‘On Authorities,’ and another on ‘ Administra- 
tions’; a full Index; plans of the battles of 
Dettingen, Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, 
and Fontenoy ; and two maps. 


Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 
Abridged by J. Johnstone, and revised and 
enlarged by Dr. Longmuir. With Supplement, 
to which is prefixed an Introduction, by W. M. 
Metcalfe, D.D. (Paisley, Alex. Gardner.) 

Tus is a large and comprehensive repertory of 

the Scottish tongue which we have already 

profited by consulting. At the same time, the 
work of Jamieson which forms the first part loses 
in interest by its brevity. The addition of 
examples of the words with their context serves 
to fix usages in one’s memory which are apt to be 
forgotten when one has only a bare explanation 
and no more. In this way the book compares 
unfavourably with such a work as Charles 

Mackay’s ‘Dictionary of Lowland Scotch’ 

(1888), which gives, for instance, to illustrate 

‘**toom ’’=empty, quotations from Allan Ramsay, 

Burns, Dean Ramsay (2), Donald Cargill, and 

James Telfer. 

On this scale, however, the book would outrun 
the proportions of a single volume; as it is, the 
first part extends to 635 pages of text, apart from 
introductory matter, while the Second Part has 
48 pages of Introduction, and 263 of Supplement, 
in which further words are added. Dr. Metcalfe, 
who is responsible for this section, is abreast of the 
scientific scholarship which has cleared up many 
things, and gives an excellent selection of speci- 
mens of Middle Scots. His list of words is 
fortified by references to the E.E.T.S., S.T.S., 
and S.B.R.S., and various published records due 
to the energy of recent scholars. A main source 
of this part of the book is the four-volume edition 
of Jamieson, and Mr. Donaldson’s fifth volume, 
which forms a supplement to the same. Here, 
too, illustrative passages have been but sparingly 
used for want of space. The whole forms a very 
useful book for the elucidation of words which, 
though in many cases fairly impressed on literary 
language, are a puzzle to the Southron. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Mr. P. M. BARNARD sends two Catalogues from 
Tunbridge Wells. One is devoted to Book 
Catalogues, some of them being auction catalogues, 
with prices and names of purchasers. The other, 
No. 37, is devoted to Early English Books, and 
contains books printed in England and books 
in Knglish printed abroad up to 1640, books 
relating to the Tudor period, and purchases from 
the library of Coventry School. The school was 
founded by John Hales in 1548, but the library 
was not formed until 1601. Mr. Barnard gives 
an index of the printers and booksellers of the 
works in the first part of the catalogue. 

999 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 222 
contains Bngravings and Drawings. The first 
items are on a subject of engrossing interest at 
the present time—aeronautics. The ‘ Battle of 
the Balloons,’ circa 1780, shows four English and 
French balloons, with cannon, fighting in the air: 
Behold an odd fight, two odd Nations between, 
Such odd fighting as this was never yet seen; 

But such Fights will be common (as Dunce to 
feel Rod) 
In the year of One Thousand eight Hundred 
and odd. 
The ascents include Godard’s Montgolfier balloon 
from Cremorne, 1864; that of ‘‘ M. Blanchard, 
accompagné par le Chevalier Lepinard, fait a 
Lille, en Flandre, le 26 Aout, 1785,” full of 
spectators, with cordons of troops; the Nassau 
from Vauxhall, with Cocking’s fatal descent, 
24 July, 1837; Cornillot’s ascent from the village of 
Seal, 25 August, 1825, when he “‘ established tne 
principle of sailing in an horizontal direction at 
any point of elevation required’’; and_ the 
destruction of the Victoria and Albert balloon, 
16 June, 1851, injuring Mr. and Mrs. Graham, 
and damaging 16, Arlington Street. There are 
many caricatures, balloons waiting for hire, &c. 
The general portion contains original sketches 
by Hablot K. Browne, Cruikshank, and Phil May. 
Under Rowlandson is an interesting collection of 
water-colour drawings. Under Fires we find 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 17 September, 1795 ; 
the Great Fire; the Houses of Parliament, 
16 October, 1834; Newgate, and the Royal 
Exchange. There are long lists under Military 
and under Napoleon, that under Uniforms 
including Hull’s Army and Navy, 1001. <A collec- 
tion of over 1,700 caricatures comprises the 
Georges, William IV., the French Revolution, 
Napoleon, Russia, ladies’ fashions, social , customs, 


Messrs. Sotheran are removing their West-End 
house from 37 to 43, Piccadilly, and their Price 
Current 706 is devoted to the first part of a clear- 
ance list of a great portion of the second-hand 
stock, at a discount of 25 per cent, during the 
next two months. The list extends from A to G, 
and as it contains nearly three thousand items, 
there is plenty to choose from. We note Robert 
and James Adam’s ‘ Works in Architecture,’ 
3 vols., imp. folio, 1773-1822 (one of 500 copies), 
6l. 6s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 16 vols., half- 
morocco by Riviére, 8/. 8s.; and ‘The Annual 
Register,’ complete to 1908, with index volume, 
1758-1908, 367. There is a cheap copy of a fine 
work, ‘ Archéologie de l’Empire de Russie,’ 





508 plates, beautifully coloured, 6 vols. atlas, 
folioin 4, and 6 vols. 4to of text (in Russian) in 2, 
uniformly bound in crushed levant, Moscou, 
1849-53, very rare, 631. A set of the works of 
Arnold of Rugby, 16 vols., morocco, 1845, is 
4l. 4s.; Pickering’s edition of Bacon, 17 vols., 
original cloth, 4/. 10s.; the large-paper edition 
of *The Badminton Library of Sports,’ 29 vols., 
4to, one of 250 copies, 301.; an _ edition of 
Balzac on Japanese vellum, 11 vols., 1897, 
61. 10s. ; and Bancroft’s works on Western Ame- 
rican origins, 39 vols., 191. Under Ward Beecher 
is Abbott’s sketch of his career, New York, 1883, 
4s. 6d. This volume ends with statistics of the 
proceeds of the auctions by which the preacher 
let his pews. A rich collection of Bibles includes 
a fine copy of the rare version by Matthew, 1537, 
551.3; also two fine copies of the second edition 
of Coverdale. An original copy of Botta’s 
‘Monument de Ninive’ is 35l. There is Southey’s 
copy of Brathwait’s ‘ English Gentleman and 
English Gentlewoman’; it is the third edition, 
revised and enlarged, 1641, 71. 10s. Thefollowing 
is part of the note written by the poet on the fly- 
leaf: ‘‘ The second edition of the English Gentle- 
man (1633, sm. 4to) was dedicated to the Nobly 
accomplished the Right Honourable Thomas 
Viscount Wentworth, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
....In the present edition it is enlarged but not 
otherwise altered. I hope the Bookseller and 
not the Author may have been the person who 
struck out from the superscription the name of the 
greatest man of his age; and substituted in its 
place that of the most worthless.’”’ There are 
sets of The Garden, Fraser, Engineering, and many 
other publications. 


Two volumes for subscribers are to be pub- 
lished of the excavations at the Glastonbury 
Lake Village, 1892-1907. 'The writers are Mr. 
Arthur Bulleid, the discoverer of the site, and 
Mr. H. St. George Gray, well known for his 
work in excavation. There will be an intro- 
ductory chapter by Dr. Robert Munro, and also 
reports on the human and animal remains, bird 
bones, botanical specimens, and metals, by 
experts. |The work will be published in a hand- 
some style with numerous illustrations by the 
Glastonbury Antiquarian Society, and Mr. Gray 
at Taunton Castle, Somerset, will answer further 
inquiries concerning it. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

G. W.E. R. and H. K. St. J. S.—Forwarded. 


NorTH MIDLAND (‘ George III.’s Birthday ”’). 
—He was born on 24 May, 1738, before the altera- 
tion of the calendar. See the interesting note by 
Mr. A. F. RoBBins at 9 S. iv. 305. 








